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Fer the Hew-York Mirver. “Very well,” said his father, “I see that you wish to | carry him in idea to his wife and his daughter; he would 
be a soldier.” feel a longing t e and to ¢ brace them 

CES SULWSREs OF CUR BATEVS AED. Adolphe was silent fora moment, and then replied, “ But Then he w say | have found an excellent way to 
Nort in the city’s crowd alone, does not one distinguish one’s self also at the bar W hat be perfectly happy on returning to my fire side: when I was 

Is purest love of country shown, is finer than to consecrate one’s talents, one’s midnight with my wife and my child I did not appreciate my hap 

For who his dwelling once a year watchings, one’s genius to defend the widow and the or- _ piness: I have done wel travel, to feel the sweetness 
Resigns, has never home that’s dear ; Ah ' mv father, that one tastes in being in the bosom of one fami l 


But he who lives on rural ground, 
W hich gardens, trees and fields surround, 
Where parents, kin and friends reside, 
And where his fathers lived and died, 
Has love of country strong and pure, 
That shall from sire to son endure. 
What though his fields he plough and sow, 
In summer’s heat his meadows mow, 
And thrashes out, himself, the grain, 
Tis health that flows in ev'ry vein, 
And, resting when the day is dim, 
He laughs at those who laugh at him. 
When hostile navies ride the waves, 
When pray’rs are made and woman raves, 
And all the seaboard takes alarm, 
Who then shall hear and who shall arm ? 
Lo! from the plains, the glens and hills, 
They thronging come; their music thrills; 
Against the tyrant’s foree they stand, 
The bulwarks of our native land. N.C. M. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


BE HAPPY WHILE YOU MAY. 


FROM THE FREN FPA DFE K y 


Avotpke GUILLERY was the son of a respectable shop- 
keeper, who had given his only child a handsome educa- 
ion, aud sought only to gratify his wishes; but, even in 
us childhood, Ad Iphe had acquire d the habit of fi rming 
lis projects and of placing his happiness im the future ; 
that which is often the same thing as a dead loss. 

While a boy, Adolphe would not put on his new clothes 
luring the week, in order that they might be fresher on 
Sunday; and on Sunday he wished to wait still longer, 
weause the weather was uncertain. 

When they 


cave him the wing of achicken for his break- 


fast he put it aside to feast on the next day, and contented 


mself with his dry bread. When he decided at last to eat 


thicken, it was good for nothing but to throw away. 


He would not play with what they gave him for his 
1usement. His nine-pins, his hobby-horses, his lead sol- 
ers were carefully locked up in a closet, with the inten- 
» all the time of using them by and by 


With such a disposition Adolphe Guillery could not be 


very stable in his studies. 


He left Latin to learn Greek; he left Greek for German; 


and thought then that he would do better to learn Italian. 


hey asked him if he wished to learn music, and he 
Oh ves! music will be delightful !” 


rroposed to him the violin. 


His father proy Adolphe agreed 
and began to study with ardor. After having over- 
the first difficulties of his instrument, after having 

ssed entire days in the exercises of \ iand of Fiore] 


he said to himself, “ The clarinet will give me more 
sure.” And he quitted the violin at the moment when 


to reap the reward of his labors. Then the 





piano for the 


They asked Ad Iphe what profession he W shed to ad pt. 


sparkled—he proudly raised 
read and exclaimed, “ What is there more beautiful 
an glory 2 What is there more noble than the profession 
’ to distinguish one’s 
if by famous actions; to obtain promotions, crosses of 

t; to read one’s name in bulletins, and to wear a fine 


rm! Ah! that must be a great happiness! 


phan, to see justice done to the mnocent ¢ 
a lawyer has a beautiful profession! And however littl 
' 


one has of logic, of eloquence, let one know how to extem- 


a 
porise, to round his periods, what flourishes one can make 

In a trial about some stolen napkins, | heard a lawyer talk 
of Sixtus the Fifth, of Charlemagne, of the first coloniza- 
tion of Mexico, of the foundation of Rome, and of the taking 


of the Bastile! Certainly all that had little to do with the 


half dozen stolen napkins; but that sliows you that lawyers 


can say every thing that they wish, and certainly that must 
be very agreeable.” 

"So you prefer the robe te the sword,” said the father of 
Adolphe : but the latter soon exe laimed 


‘But when one wishes to get rich, commerce must be 


the easiest way. And what enjoyments are reserved for 
the merchant! He forms enterprises, he speculates, he 
foresees, he divines good or bad fortune 


active merchant is loved, is honored every where; his word 


An uprighta 
is sacred, his signature is as good as gold. And how many 
people he sustains; for commerce is the bond of nations; it 
brings together distances; it triumphs over old prejudices. 


We have at Pari 


begun by selling 


reat bankers, rich capitalists, who have 


gloves and evegiasses. Comme e gives 
support to workmen; it is the first resource of a state.” 
Then you decidedly wish to be a merchant ?” 
Ah ! there is another glory which I would desire. Lite- 
rature offers now such an extended career! One may suc- 


ceed at the theatre, hear one’s self appl iuded, and the next 


day read one’s name on a hand-bill Chere are besides 
papers, whi h are now s We | conducts | wh hy pr qaues 
such just and true criticisms, which never e false news 
and always tell the trutl 


The father { Ad ly he 1 k a seat, and waited for his 

n to tell him what profession he tinally would prefer 

The young man passed in review all social positions, and 
did not decide on any. He wished to do every thing, and 


therefore did nothing But his parents were in easy Cir 


cumstances, he was their sun, and had time form 
hist S 
us pl 

He wished to marry. They found for him a wife, gentle 
¢ d pre ( nomucal and taithtu such ives as there 
will be many of this winte \ phe Guillery became a 
husband and a father At the end of two vears he began 


to find that he ought not to have 





cause he had always had a passion for liberty. But one 


i 
does n eave a wile like a vi 1 ora clarine Adolphe 
thought that he would have a more lively desire to be with 
his wi if he did not see her every \ und ac ral gly 
‘ fine morning, he left her in order to fall in love with 


le wished to run over the world: he abandoned his 
wife, and his child, a little girl still in the eradle; but it 


was with the object of having more pleasure in seen 


em i I have told that man ways saw 
hap} e558 Ih eExye l 

Hie s« it then and crossed the seas Hle wished see 
the New World, he wished to becor acquainted with a 
new climate, and he said to himsse If | Lmvself hap- 
pier there than in France, | will go after my wile and my 
daughter, and will bring them there 

During some time our traveller met with 1 disagree- 
able adventure. He visited the cities, he s ed the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, and wished to see every thing cu- 


rious or picturesque in ihe ¢ intry. But the remembrance 
of his wife and his child often returned to his mind. In ad- 
g iine ruins on the summit of a mountai ron the 


slope of a green hill, whence the eye disc 


mario 


vered a magni- 





ficent landscape, he w draw a deep sigh, would expe- 


rience a feeling of sadness and of revret; his heart would 


think that new I may return there 


But, instead of yield such a na ul desire, Adolphe 
Guillery began t iV a Phe | eri vall wait the 
ure my ] W ‘ 

| say that ‘ |’ mien hats 
that it not wis d happiness without 
doing any t yr I merit i ‘ phe Guillery was not 
slow to recognize the t f this maxim. He had been 
trave f e year | himself every day to 
retur i his wife and ‘ when he arrived at 
Guada pe, a country ed again to visit be- 
hore i | day, im waiking ina pic- 
turesque glen, he was seized and carried away by the na- 
tive ivage \ had re ed aga t the 

They began stripping Ad ie Guillery of eve thir 
which he possessed; then, as he was young and robust, 
mstead of k nim ( ( ‘ urried Lim it 

: 
hut i made i \ i 1, beat him undl 
when he did work ¢ It \ however, an apy 
priate retahia { the was e white und tl 
' es spare he tile f A ipotne Gaunlery beea they 
found pie 1 makin im under he treatment to 
which, for a | tine ival f the coloni had con- 


The poor A phe G ‘ repented bitterly of having 

so long delayed to return to | wn hreside l even ol 

having quitted it; but as repentance never comes tll after 

the f when it comes ata he had t ind bear h 
lot witht ition 

Every mor Adolphe Guillery received twenty jashes, 

ind often as many im the evening: certainly he had en uch 

e hima nd ance for having left his wif 

und his « But } Ve m still; charged with 

sustaining man even to the tomb, h pe mu have enough 


who receive every dav twenty lashe 


Adolphe flattered himself with beme able to re ver his 


' 
liberty. Se ‘ e had ed to escape, but } ’ 
tempts had ‘ essit retaken by the ne t 
he reee 1 seve } ene which tor a time rie 
prive hut power of rur ! way 

A | (, y passe fifteen years 1 tl rribie 

ive i irs | w lon ha ww tnust 
have apr him, a ! mar lashes he had to 
receive. \ readily be me, when | tell you that 

ae | ie ea na \ ph ! ive him 
bapp i rt I inp re 17¢ 
h at 1 er l Ire | i rol 
} e ma \ ! ht ‘ he let Fra p lora 
hand ie ine e was a ve \ ele with i 
eve od echead, 1 iea esa { ed | 
suller ! 

HH weve I t ! I icse | { yea Ad Gull 
ery i i iter ré f I is 
I re iu 1 ! hie er i t hit 

ta | i 1 lat Guada- 

tape Wie ! Mier i { ( I plain 

I i = ’ w! ‘ ré I ' if} ‘ | us 

man t . ( 1 board when the disembarked 

he ‘ { Fras h i ‘ hat he might 

irrive t I at | 1 | I it vy dre } 
bn cil ‘ al 

7 ‘ neo 


Ey i wa ( SO | hat he 
] 1] but one « iK e quite a rT pe il in 
those d 1 eteenth century In conse- 
quence of Ww i ‘ nu our author whenever he 
was oblige 1 to the fuller, he kept at home as long 
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GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN REBOUI 


An angel form, with brow of light, 
Watched o’er a sleeping infant’s dream, 

And gazed as though his visage bright 
He there beheld as in a stream. 


‘Fair child, whose face is like to mine, 
Oh come,” he said, “and fly with me 
Come forth to happiness divine, 


For earth is all unworthy thee. 
‘Here perfect bliss thou canst not know ; 
The soul amidst its pleasures sighs ; 
All sounds of joy are full of wo; 
Enjoyments are but miseries. 
"Fear stalks amidst the gorgeous shows 
And, though serene the day may rise 
It lasts not brilliant to its close, e 
And tempests sleep in calmest skies 
‘Alas! shall sorrow, doubts and fears 
Deform a brow so pure as this ¢ 
And shall the bitterness of tears 
Dim those blue eyes that speak of bliss ¢ 
, No, no! 


Far from all care, let us be gone; 


along the realms of space, 


Kind Providence shall give thee grace 
For those few years thou might’st live on 
"No mourning weeds, no sound of wail 
Thy chainless spirit shall annoy ; 
Thy kindred shall thy absence hail, 
Even as thy coming gave them joy. 
: No cloud 


Nought speak of tombs or sadness there 


on any brow shall rest, 


Of beings like thee, pure and blest, 
The latest hour shall be most fair.” 


The angel shook his snowy wings 
And through the fields of ether sped, 
Where heaven’s eternal music rings 
Mother, alas! thy son is dead ! 


ABOUT MARRIAGE, 


We suspect that the old bachelor has got back in the 


| 


editorial chair of the Boston Transcript, (we hope he has; 


may there be perpetuity to his humor, and may restoration 
hang its medicine on every prescription for his complaint,) 
for the following outbreak, worse than Governor Dorr’s in 
Rhode Island, appeared in that paper a short time since: 


} 
} 


1. “One man marries a woman because she looks well | 


when she dances—she never dances afterwards. 


2. “ Another marries because the lady has a handsome 


foot and ankle, which after marriage he never takes the 
trouble to admire. 

3. "A third marries for love, which wanes with the 
honey-moon. 

4. “A fourth marries for money, and finds that his wife 
does not choose to die to complete his satisfaction. 

5. “ Anda fifth, being old in wisdom as in years, marries 
a young woman, who soon becomes a suitable match for 
him by growing old with grief.” 

We are bound, in honor, to answer seriatim the above 
assaults 

1. Ifa man does marry a woman because she dances well 

if the 
that he has no other use for the goddess than to keep her 


“goddess is known by her gait "—does it fullow 


prrouetting “ from morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve ?” 
2. Ifa “ handsome foot” denotes the lady, does it follow 
that a man must always keep his eye on the foot ? It is classi- 


eal, and denotes a refinement of taste, a practical knowledge 
' 


of anatomy, and perhaps of physiology, to judge ex pede. 

These two modes of choosing, which the old bachelor 
condemns, denote a sound judgment ; and we suspect that, 
like that exercised by physicians in their attention to diag- 
noses, most frequently tend to favorable results. It is admit- 
ted that an unpractised eye is not to be trusted in these 
matters. 

3. “A third marries for love, which wanes with the 
honey-moon.” That’s a real old bachelor’s assertion. No af- 
fection ever waned that was reciprocal. Boys and girls 
sometimes marry, just about for the same reason that a por- 
tion of the lads of our city smoke cigars, not for love or ne- 
cessity, but because marriage and smoking (what a juxta- 
position!) belong to maturer years, and the cigar and the 
affection go out together, but the honey of affection, which 
is sincere, (that is a pun,) will endure, 


* Till moons shall waz and wane no more.” 

4. “ Another marries for money,” &c. Very well. Sup- 
pose a man, with becoming prudence, marries a woman 
with, and for money, does it follow that because a woman 
is rich she cannot be a good wife? or that the exercise of 
the affections, aided by the enjoyment of her means, will 
not create in her husband a feeling of respect 
that equals at least, if it does not become affection ? Let us 


and regard 
do justice to all. We have seen a great many marriages 
formed, as it is stated, for money, and on the whoie we 
have found them about as productive of rational happiness 
as any other. Ifa man is brute enough to misuse or neglect 
a wife whose money he enjoys, he would treat her worse 
if she had no money. 

5. “A fifth being old,” &e. Very well. The ladies will 
tell you that it is better to be an old man’s darling than a 
young man’s slave. We would not advocate an unequal 
yoke, but the affectionate respect of some wives to a 
husband older than themselves, has won for the family 
circle a regard which entire eyuality of age has not always 
secured. And the lovely dependence of the wife upon the 
maturer judgment of the husband has made men happy, 
and more respectful of Aer situation, than she could have 
caused it to be by any attempt at exhibiting independence 
or superiority. 

There are a great many reasons Why a man may marry, 
more than the five stated by our esteemed contemporary, 
but we never heard of but one why he did not marry. 
U.S. Gazette. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 
The advantages which attend the collection of auto- 
graphs, technically so called, are similar to those which 
attend the collection of busts and portraits. Old letters! 
May not the touching language of Verplanck be applied to 
them as well as portraits? Is not their spell even more 
mysterious and powerful, because, without painting mate- 
rial shapes to the eye, they usher us as it were into the 
purely spiritual presence of those who loved our childhood 
and rejoiced in our youth, but who may now be dead or 
estranged ? Cherished memorials are they of a parent, or 
a wife, or a child, or a friend, who is waiting for us in hea- 
ven. How is the curiosity of the mind and of the eye grati- 
fied by the perusal of letters written by celebrated persons. 
It seems to bring us nearer to them, giving more reality to 
our imagination of them. 
we love to trace, if possible, by the imperfect expressions 
of struggling thought, by the very cast of the hand-writing, 
the development of those peculiarities that now distinguish 
them. The cast of the hand-writing is a sign of the charac- 
ter that the practised observer cannot mistake. Among the 
few autographs that I am fortunate enough to possess, 
there is scarcely one that does not correspond to our pre- 


think I 


discern the majesty of Daniel Webster, the polished ele- 


conceived notions of those who penned them. | 


, the quiet grace of Mrs. Sigourney, the 


rv 


gance of Channin 
refinement of Edward Everett, the superior strength of his 
brother Alexander, the nobleness of Van Rensselaer, the 
late patroon, in those specimens of the chirography of each 
which are now upon my table. And what a crowd of asso- 
ciated ideas rise at the sight of some autographs! To men- 
tion a single instance. Only the other day I saw in the 
library of a learned friend an ancient volume which once 
belonged to Melancthon, and apon the margins of which 
he had written various annotations. Whata sea of recol- 
lections floated in upon the mind! and in its midst those 
few notes in the hand-writing of that amiable and accom- 
plished scholar seemed io rise like buoys ina harbor. These 
alone might furnish texts for a history of the Reformation. 
The bull of some pope at whose beck the monarchs of Eu- 
rope bowed in submission; the courtly epistle of some no- 
bleman—the gallant Essex, for example—at sight of whose 
writing the hearts of queens have beat high; the bulletin 
of some Napoleon, whose written word has been to whole 
armies and great nations a spell too potent for resistance; 
would not these be fit emblems of the despotism of super- 


} stition, of love, and of war ? 


Not only do I deem the desire of collecting famous auto- 


graphs a laudable spirit, and fruitful of profit as well as of 


| elegant amusement, but I extend my interest to almost all 


letters, whenever and by whomsoever written. The torn 
and defaced letter which I picked up not long since in the 
road, is to me as affecting a ruin as many a proud edifice 
that in the old world is crumbling to the earth. Could | 
but know its history, I should learn that “ the humblest in- 
terests of the human heart are as important as the weal 
and wo of princes.” What hopes and fears, what joys and 
griefs may once have been centered in those time-dimmed 


Especially in their early letters, | 








It told perhaps of the death of a friend, a brother, 
or parent. It spoke, perhaps, of affections estranged or of 
disappointed hopes. Perfidy and ingratitude may have been 
there exhibited, and, perchance, in solitude and in silence 


pages! 


that sheet was read, and over it the heart was broken! Or 
it may have been a message that brightened the eve of 
maidenly love or of natural affection, or flushed with rosy 
hue the pale cheek of the invalid, or filled with exultine 
joy the soul of the mourner. It is well to re-read some. 
times even old duns. The sight of them may rouse that 
high emotion which Shenstone says accompanies reflection 
upon paid debts—or perhaps it may waken a slumbering 
sense of duty. And the perusal of old love-letters (which 
is so superfluous in married life) must be no poor balsam 
for the sore spirit of an “old bachelor.” 
could speak with authority upon this point, "I forget my 
friendless, bachelor estate, as I linger over the crow-quill 
if a poor 
pun could console me, I might remember that they gave 
hearts | fear me much they had none.” 

Busts, Portraits, and Autographs! They are mute bur 


Says one who 


traces of many a delicate female’s autograph. 
me their hands 


eloquent biographies of those who share our love or claim 
our admiration, and as such should be duly prized. — 8 


Poughkeepsie 


A NIGHT AT LA SCALA, 

There were not a dozen people in the boxes, and the 
parterre was but half filled. The governor’s box is within 
two of the stage, but he did not occupy it. La Scala once 
boasted a first-rate scene-painter, but dying, he failed to 
drop his mantle on his successor, and, saving a few of his 
faded scenes, you can fancy nothing so pitiable. The prima 
donna, who performs Queen Elizabeth of England, aud 
possesses a voice just passable, is unhappily plain, and Ro- 
berto Devereux, Earl of Essex, chanted a bass most awful. 
The costumes were cf any and no period, and yet the au- 
dience in the pit determined to be pleased, and compensat- 
ing for its small numbers by applauding manfully, demand- 
ed the performers at the close of the first act, when Roberto 
and his beloved, who, fearing the queen’s ire, had just 
parted for ever, came forward to bow and eourtesy hand in 
hand. Of the undelivered ring we heard nothing, but a 
great deal of a dirty blue scarf which belonged to the dam- 
sel, and by mistake was sent as a token to the queen 
Quitting the opera at the end of the second act, an Italian 
custom which would destroy all illusion, if such existed, 
we summoned patience to see the ballet, more fatiguing tu 
the eyes and incomprehensible to the understanding than 
any thing I could have imagined, the heads, arms, and 
hands of the actors moving in unison with every note of the 
music, and forming a ludicrous contrast to the expressive 
French pantomime and magical decorations of the grand 
Opera. The dancers were ungraceful, but all, even to the 
fat figurantes, were applauded noisily, and they have, 
observe, the habit of concluding each pas seul with a grate- 


ful courtesy to the pit. The palace of Visconti was acha 


of tin, colored paper, and sheets of foil, and the ballet end: 
with a sea-fight (rockets sent across the stage representing 
cannon) and the entrance of a party of pasteboard deities, 
who came in on wheels. We did not wait for the las 

of the opera, preferring to stroll home by the light fa 
1 Ride on Horseback to F] 


rence 


young moon. 
LIVE FOR ME, 
Live for me! No common sorrow 
E’er can sap my life whilst thou 
Fiingest fondly, every morrow, 
Holy 
True, t 


Dreams of severed hearts that flee 


kisses on my brow. 
hose kisses are ideal 


From real ails to joys unreal 
Yet, 


Live for me! 
Shimmering in the sun of June 


oh! in exile live for me! 


Your tranguil ocean, 


With no visible emotion, 
Sings its ever-sounding tune. 
So, in hearts that love, still singeth 
Deep, not loud, a descant free ; 
And each cadence sweetly bringeth 
Words of hope then live for me' 

Birds are all abroad, bestowing 
Music on the summer air, 

While the very flowers are throwinz 
Double sweetness every where. 

Wrap not, then, gray fears arcund thee 
But a happy future see ; 

And though trivial cares may wound thee, 
Mind not them, but | ve for me! 
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PLEASURE EVERY WHERE. her character seemed altogether more elevated than the THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
: . average of fashionable society. 
There's pleasure every where, General expectation had united the destiny of two per- MORNING 
To hearts that nghtly feel, sons who seemed every way fitted for each other, and, for ce ee 
And no one need complain of car once, general expectation did not err. Soon were witnessed BI Ww. A 
Or on his brow & sorrow Wear, the festivities and congratulations of their brilliant and hap- | , , a ee x . : — 
Or painful sight reveal. py marriage. : eee ae - _ Lol griet 
7% have lain downa without pe of relief 
Nature below—above. Never did two young persons commence life under hap- | y sheums in the Getune~-net @ chnakk : ie 
How heautiful to view ! pier auspices. “ What an exact match!” “ Whata beau- |, y, quiet at nig! Pens : all da 
In every path we choose to rove tiful couple !” said all the gossips. “ They seem made for miieed bis 
We find a thousand things to love each other,” said every one, and so thought the happy “4 7 deg sts ROLE aaa 
Each wonderful and new. lovers themselves. ee eee sorrews sapentes 
Love, which with persons of strong character is always I have shrunk from the s lof my feet by the way 
Then be not sad, I pray, an earnest and sobering principle, had made them thought- No slumbers | ht, and no morning all day 
The earth, the sea, the sky, ful and considerate, and as they looked forward to future | have wi w how va I had wings and if 
Are clothed in smiles—and full of play life, and talked of the days before them, their plans and From the ear und its turr I n the sk 
The beasts and birds wear time away ideas were as rational as any plans can be, when formed | Where glorified rightest arra 
Then why not you and |? entirely with reference to this life, without any regard t Rejoice without ceasing, it , all d 
A glorious world is ours, anesaet. But a change ha we ¢ me, | up my 1 
In peerless beauty dress’d For awhile their absorbing attachme to each other ) ee = aon find 
With trees and shrubs and blushing flowers tended to withdraw them from the temptations and allure- |) NY foars or fore ; =n 
O’er which the sunlight falls in showers ments of company, and many a long winter evening passed | rise ere the lark mor all da 
And slumbers on its breast. delightfully in the elegant quietade of home, as they read 
and sang, and talked of the past, and dreamed of the fu- You ask for the se 
ture, in each other’s society. But, contradictory as it may I have learned h ' e rich fay : 
A VENDEAN HERO. ; I breathe the pure il \ lay 
{| appear to the theory of the sentimentalist, it is neverthe- 
Henri de Larochejacquelin always rushed to the fray ¢ Jess a fact. that two persons cannot always find sufficier I repose when have morning all da 
as if he were summoned to a banquet, and gave his whole || excitement in talking to each other merely: and this is cs I world is 1 heed noe 
soul and spirit to the charge. In an attack on the Repub- pecially true of those to whom high excitement has been a |) My friends a ' “ ike strange 
lican camp, seeing his men recoil, he flung his hat into the | necessary of life. After awhile the young cot ple, though Che dark and ‘ e fled away 
entrenchment, and calling out, ““ Who will go and fetch it?” Joving each other none the less, began to re spond to the I have peace a ‘ en ill da 
umped in first, and was instantly followed by numbers. |) many calls which invited them again into society, and the peer sn 
Red handkerchiefs, the manufacture of the country, formed pride they felt in each other added zest to the pleasures of | py) a es ' Biloen off 5 « ot GER 
a conspicuous part of his costume; he wore one round his |! their return. ‘ ‘pa sitet soll dit del ESS 
head, one round his neck, and several round his waist as As the gaze of admiration followed the graceful moti I dream 1 } — 1] 
belts. At Fontenay the word amongst the Blues (the Re- | of the beautiful wife. and the w hispered tribute went round . . 
publicans) was “aim at the red handkerchief;” and the the circle whenever she entered, Edward felt a pride be- O ye, whe but sleep v : : we 
other officers entreated him not to make himselfa mark | yond all that flattery, addressed to himself. had ever ex- For nehttendis oe : your glad 
for their musketry ; but, obstinate as Nelson im this particu- | ejted. And Augusta, when told of the convivial talents and W ith that of the 1 a Om the apes 
lar, he refused ; and, as the only means of diminishing his | the powers of entertainment which distinguished her hus- With that of the la d have mort uli da 
danger, they adopted the red handkerchief themselves. band, could not resist the temptation of urging him int And then, whe f life areal ‘ 
The picturesque costume and reckless daring of Murat are ciety. even oftener than his own wishes would have And they wl w know u ' w us no more 
said to have produced such an impression on the Cossacks — Jed him. When the last rms of have faded awa 
during the Russian campaign, that they opened their ranks Alas! neither of them knew the perils of ¢ tant ex- We'll soar to a world whe ‘ing all day 
to let him pass, and the bravest seldom ventured to cross | ¢jtement, nor supposed that, in thus alienating themselves 
swords with him. Henri de Larochejacquelin inspired | from the pure and simple pleasures of home, they wer DO SOMETHING 
much of the same feeling, and seized every fitting oceasion | risking their whole capital of happiness. It is by indulging The idier is a sp S00 und a curse to his own 
to heighten it, though probably less from calculation than | the first desire for extra stimulus that the first and deepest X!Stence. He} ‘ ite Mere he springs up 
from character. During the greater part of the war his | danger to domestic peace lies. Let that stimulus be either like a toad an a is useless. He never troubles 
right arm was useless from a wound. In this condition he | bodily or mental, its effects are alike to be dreaded himself to pr ea t! I md | hands are 
was attacked alone in a hollow way by a foot soldier The man or the woman to whom habitual excitem«s never concerned in the hionn f a single article of use 
Henri seized him by the collar with his left hand, and man- | of any kind has become essential, has taken the first ste p | or ornament Then mty ple in life isa pur 
aged his horse so well with his legs, that the man could | toward ruin. In the case of a woman, it leads to discontent suit. Without a an innocent and honorable pur 
not hurt him. The peasants came up and wanted to kill fretfulness, and dissatisfaction with the quiet duties of d . ! ' f hapy | da proper rank in 
the soldier; he would not suffer it. “ Return to the Repub- mestic life: in the case of a man, it leads, almost invar Soe it i ) t iwyer 1 better member of 
licans,” said he to the man, “ tell them vou were alone with | ably. to animal stimulus, ruinous alike to the powers of erety tha fup ' lemployment. Y« 
the chief of the Brigands, who has only one hand and no |) }y de and mind V H. BST many \ men of ‘ t ly for the dis- 
weapon, and that you could not kill him.” His pithy ad- lon awarded ' ‘ to exist on 
dress to his followers is well known; " Si j'avance, suivez- THE DYING HWOKSE he yn e ol r ha ‘ | ittle bette 
moi; si je recule, tuez-moi; si je tombe, vengez-moi.” He We were on a solitary rainble the other dat than barefaced ue len spol 
was killed towards the termination of the struggle (1794 suburbs of the town. where we encountered what many ©" we and ehe ( a grand achieve 
by one of two grenadiers whom he had interposed to save would smile at asa simple matrer undeserving of ment indle pursue criminal 
The words, “ You shall have vour lives,” were hardly out tion. but which at one spontane isly awakened the te re Ta I ie | Wi 1 Would rende 
of his lips, when one of them shot him through the head derest sympathies that belong | ir nature Ab ern Use u d generally. None 
He was then only twenty-one years and a few months old horse was dying. almost at its la \ tthe u ‘ met met 
road. In the agontes of starvat ind disease had lf ( 
A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. worked a wide circle where it lay, with desperate but 
LOUTH 8 THE PROPER SEASON, 
Edward Howard was a young man whose brilliant ta- | abortive efforts to rise. We paused, touched with deepest Wy ae : ; ' 
lents and captivating manners had placed him first in the pity at the spectacle A little negr ime near, and we vt ie il ape r the a de soa. vasa 
society in which he moved. Though without property or — asked him how long the poor horse had lain there, as from PEE We ae f those exercises and + i 
weight of family connections, he had become a leader in — the deep impression wrought in the ground it was e1 lent er : } 2 
the circles where these appendages are most considered, the dying creature had been some time upon the spot ne : i = { on be sip 
and there were none of their immunities and privileges answer to our question Was that the horse had been dy ‘ - ze — slven. ami 
that were not freely at his disposal. three days! \t was only shame it prevented us {1 . lias eu ? A ; ew 
Augusta Elmore was conspicuous in all that lies within | yielding to a sick and heavy faintness that came over us whicl ayrwerenapy aes soll sume 
the sphere of feminine attainment. She was an orphan, | at this moment. The p nimal was still breathing, and e ae BEYER od 7 
and accustomed from a ve ry early age to the free enjoy- issuing low muans of most pitiable sound. Its eyes shone 2 : ze fe 6 ' 3 ; the tin 7 7 7 
ment and control of an independent property. This cireum- | with singular and imploring expression, from which we “‘ d : ps a hen te 1 mure reasonable rm sei 
stance, doubtless, added to the magic of her personal graces | could not resist fancying and framing an appeal to human = on haem fi - examples of eae ind 
in procuring for her that flattering deference which beauty sympathy. But we were powerless, and could lend no! oe ee eee ee | rine a, ete 7 ue : 
and wealth secure. atom ol relief to the poor old horse, ee ; : Ams uty 7" o I ace 
may learn dan we fhe had berun i ‘ 
Her mental powers were naturally superior, although, We turned away impressed with real and unfeigned sad- i ois Reiecomal Ti eid as ili ae 
from want of motive, they had received no development, ness. The noblest animal in the service of man is the a oar ; a ae , ; “ae — oe ; 
except such as would secure success in society. Native horse, and the manner in which they are turned out to — . mo y ' ee — as 
good sense, with great strength of feeling and independ- |, linger and starve, when past further utility, has always em. — 
ence of mind, had saved her from becoming heartless and | seemed to us cruel and unfeeling. The fast-glazing eye of An honest soul ts like a s Mt sea 
frivolous. She was better fitted to lead and to influence that poor old horse seems on us as we write, with a piti- That sleeps at ancl upon the occasion alm ; 
than to be influenced or led. And hence, though not swayed ful meaning as though it said, “So, I can run with you n But when it rages, and the wind blows high, 
b } Lt ian ail lie "— Pye uts her way with skill and majesty 


y any habitual! sen of moral the ne of 


responsibi 


ity, 


more, and thus you will see me die. — 
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MARY HOWITT. 


! Love the sunshine every where 


In wood, and field, and glen; 
I Ie ve } 


it in the busy haunts 
Of town-imprisoned men. 


I love it when it streameth in 


The humble cottage dk T, 


And casts the checkered casement shade 


Upon the red-brick floor. 


where the children lie 


Deep in the clovery gras 





among the twining roots 


‘] he cold-gree n bee tle S pass. 


love it on the breezy sea 
To glanes 
W hile the 
Come leaping to the 
| love it on 
W here lie 
And half a kingdom, bathed 
Lie 


like molten gl 


hore. 


rreat Waves ass, 


the mountain-t ps, 


the thawless snow 

ini it, 

stretching out below 

And when it shines in forest-glad« 
Hidden, and green, and co 

Through mossy boughs and veined | 


How ts it beautiful! 


How beautiful on little streams, 
When sun and shade 
Make silvery me 
Goes 


singing on its way 


where dragon-tlies 


to behold, 


Ifow beautiful, 
Are w 
With rainbow 
And bodies 


ndrous 
Win 


and gol 


blue 


liow beautiful, on harvest slopes, 
To 


Or on the paler reaped field 


W her yellow shocks stand high! 
s! I] 


Like ki idnes 


the sunshine lie ; 


sot 


Oh, ve ve the sunshine 


or like mirth 


Upon a human counte 


Is sunshine 


on the earth 


Upon the earth—up 
' 


And through the erystal ¢ 





On piled-up clouds—the gracious sun 


Is elori us every where! 





VENETIAN TALES, 


THE 
rut 


PODESTA. 


(TAKEN FROM DRAMA OF VICTOR HUGO 


CHAPTER I THE A 


PRESS, 


Ovr narrative takes us back to the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and places us in the town of Padua, at that 
time under the government of the Republic of Venice. 
Angel 
lic to rule 


Ver it 


jealous of those governors themselves on whom it conferred 


Malipieri was the podesta appointed by the Repub- 
over this dependency. It is well known that 
‘© Was not only severe in its government, but equally 


the irrying its decrees into execution. 

Th 

he iot 

subject of perpetual surveillance, and under t 
of 


tains in history s 


necessary power otc 


‘delegate of the Republic—fearful person as he might 


hose placed under his authority——-was himself the 


} 


ne complete 


control that formidable Council of Ten which still re- 


a : 
mysterious and terrible a name. Angelo 


all Padua in awe; men held their breath as 


losed 


ceased; man and woman alike dreaded his observation, 


Malipiert kept 


the lattice « at | approach, the song 


he P is ed, 


escaped from his presence if it wer possible, or, if to en- 


paid to him, in exterior 


Yet Angelo 


idable, 


portment, the most profound 


counter him was uray 





de fere nee, 


pieri was himself afflicted with a more constant terror, sus- 
picion and alarm, than any of the inhabitants of Padua over 
whom he tyrannized. The Council of Ten, he was well 


aware, had their spies around him; amongst their number 
be his friends, 


he and one enemy 
mplish his ruin 


What 


might decree 


all could not possib! might 


those 


have it in his power to ace 


spies might report—what the Council who 


could assure him fora single day? A spy might not only 


discover, he might invent; and that Council knew no limit 


to the severity of its decrees, and no resistance to their ex- 


ecutioa. An eastern despot, who, as tie sole minister of his 


will, sends a solitary mute with the present of a bowstring 


to his disgraced vizier, could not have more condfience in 
its power than had this secret Council of Ten. 

But Angelo Malipieri had still other sources of dis- 
quietude. Not content with occupying one of the most em- 
barrassing and perilous positions of public life—one which 
secured him the hatred of all beneath and the suspicion of 
all above him—he had contrived to make for himself a po- 
sition in private life which, if not so dangerous, was equal- 
He had married, as many noblemen then 


did, and as some, we suppose, do « 


ly embarrassing. 


ven to this day, a woman 


of high family and powerful connections, for the sake of 
the wealth and influence which the alliance brought with 
it, but without feeling of affection whatever for the 
lady of 


beautiful, and amiable, 


any 


his choice. And though the bride was young, and 


this was no matter for wonder; for 


Angelo knew well that Catarina Bragadini yielded him 
her hand solely through the persuasion or coercion of her 
relations—that her heart was engaged elsewhere—and 
that duty, cold, formal duty, was the utmost he could claim 


from one whom nature had re ndered cal able of the warm- 


t devoted The! vely daughter of 


t and most devoted attachment 
est houses of Venetian nobility, who in her 


one of the prouc 


maiden state was the envy of her sex, had been, ever since 


her marriage, kept ina splendid but harsh imprisonment 
by a husband who was as jealous of his honor as he was 
and regardless of herself. ‘That passion which 
ume he had sought abroad; and 


Thisbia 


indifferent 
Angelo had not found at h 
a charming and 


an actress who bore the name of 


fascinating creature, who had risen from the very lowest 
condition and class of society to the possession of great 
wealth and still greater popularity, was the ¢ byeet of his 
present idolatry. His dreaded power as podesta was suih- 
cient to keep aloof that flock of admirers attracted by the 
favorite actress of the day; but the heart of Thisbia had 





by no means sul mitted to the tyrant of Padua. He could 
succeed in deterring and terrifying his rivals—in repelling 


others from her door—in securing for himself such recep- 
tion in her house as had proclaimed him to the vorld at 
larze a favored lover; but all this had not ingratiated him 
with the pretty Thisbia herself, who, though her manners 


had certainly not been irreproachable, was a person far 
more governed by the feelings of her heart than by am 
other earthly consideration 


This fascinating woman kept the podesta in a perpetual 


fever of jealousy. She would sport with his passion, and, 
by a thousand provoking sallies, manifest her own freedom 
from that thraldom she was even then throwing around him 
Another lover she did not dare openly to favor—it would 


have been fatal, at least to Ain, so far to exasperate the 


tyrant of Padua; but this was the nearest approxim: 


to suecess he had hitherto attained. Our podesta, 


had upon his hands, in the same town, a wife anda 


tress, of both of whom he was jealous in the extreme—of 
the one for the sake of his honor, of the other for his love. 
His wife he kept confined within her own chamber in a 


seclusion as complete as any Turkish husband could possi- 
blv have desired : his mustre he could not seclude from 
the world in the same manner, but he every where follow- 
ed and watched her with a lynx-eved suspicion 

On the evening from which we take up our 
the mansion of Thisbia was the scene of fest 
thronged with all the brilliant and the witty of 





of Not only the house but 


luminated for 


the garden 


having taken Thisbia 


Padua 


apart, was W il] er toand fro ona marble terrace 


where the orange-trees alternated with the glittering and 
colored lamps, and which was at present deserted of all 
other visiters As was musual with the podesta, he 
had been making some few inquiries of the lady, which 


had evidently bee 


A brother ?”°—he 


her of 


mpted by 


ita br 
lowed you t 


" Yes,” replied ‘ 


" And his name?” pursued the inquirer 
"Ts Redolfo. I have told you this twenty times, my mos 
racious subject of 


redoubtable podesta. Have you no more g 


conversation 


'Pardon. Thisbia: I will ask no more questions. You 
played Rosi da yesterday most exquisitely. Padua is 


very fortunate in possessin © Whom all Italy extols. 


ah! how all this admiring and applausive audience 


} 


and wound me. I die with jealousy when | see so many 


eves feasting vour beauty. I could strike them all 


with blindness. 


upon 
is that cavalier jin a mask you 


? Pardon, | 
' 


Pray, who 


conversed with this evening portico 


under the 


questions. 


Thisbia; I will ask n 


Well 


more 


u arch w that this cava- | 


well, \ iInquisitor— kn 


lier in a mask was no other than your own lieutenant, your 
captain of the sbirri, Virgilio Pasca.” , 

* And what would you have with him?” 

“Ay, what ?—suppose I will not tell you 2?” said Thisbia 
in a playful manner; then, seeing that the podesta was 
preparing a visage of entreaty, she continued, “ Nay 
You shall know all, if ye 
I am,” said Thist 


conjurations, signor. u will ut 


the story is something long. a, and her 


ly altered, and she sank into a n 


} 


manner sudden 





tone, “Iam, as you know, nothing—nobody | of 
fortune, sprung from the lowest of the people-——-a come. 
dian—a thing you may fondle one day and destroy the next 


th 


h with the 


and dol 


have been, 


W ell, whatever I am, or 


saine spilie 


may I once had a mother 


itis tohave a mother? Have you had one, gloomy si 

you? Ah, you smile; but vou do not know what it jis 
be a poor, weak, miserable child, half-famished, frie S 
in the world; and then to feel that you have ever 

you, above you, a woman, an angel: who walks when \ 


walk, stops when you stop; who still looks on you, smiles 


to cheat you of your tears ; who teaches you to talk, teaches 
: 


you to laugh, teaches yout » love who warms yor 


fingers in her hands; your little body between her kne¢ 
your little shivering soul within her heart !—who gives 


milk to you when an infant; her bread when you are grow: 


up; her life always!—to whom you say ‘mother,’ w} 
says to you ‘child;’ words which God himself is pleased 
to hear! Well, I had such a mother. "Twas a poor lone 
woman, Without husband or friend, who sang ballads 


the ] ublic streets, 


pu 


I went about with her, and as [ grew up 


I sang too. This was the commencement of m) 


reer, signor. They used to throw us some miserabk 
One day my mother sang in the streets of Brescia somes 
chime which bore an offen e allusion, of which she kney 
nothing, to the repubiie of Venice. Brescia, like this Padua 
ies under the dominion of your republic. An ambass 





ed > a se 


Venice had passed at the time; the crowd had laug 


I the republic Was attracted to the spot t 








listened; my mother, quite un cing 
he ordered the captain of the iat 
woman to the gallows--ves, t ee 
upon my mother; she said not] she 
they would not have heard he ( 

let fall large tears upon my forehead; she clasped to he 
bos ‘ r X iw always carried wi 
and let them bind lhe | «x it now. that en hx | 

of polished copper, ar my name, Thisbia, was 1 
traced at the bottorn « with the sharp point of a needle 
she had wished to unite in the same memoriai all that s 
dear to her—her God and her child. I sa hem bu 


mother; I could not utter a word; I neither cried 


wept; I stood motionless, aghast, frozen, dead. N 
all the crowd spoke a word. But there was with the s« 
tor a young girl who held him by the hand, doubtes 


daughter, who was struck with pity. The beautiful cl 








she threw herself at the feet of her father; she wept s 
bitterly, and her t rs fell trom eves s lovely, that s 
trined he pard n of my mother. When the | r woma 
was unloosed she took her crucifix and gave it to the ] 
was all she had to give, and told her it would br 
happiness. Soon after this my mother died. I have be 
rich. I wish to see that child, that infant-angel, wh ( 
my mother. Who knows ?—she is now grown up to wor 
hood; she is probably unhappy; she may now have 1 
of me. In every town I 1 I call before me the rt 
men ol iu hice l relate t s adv ture, and him w 
finds out the pers [am in search of I will give ten tl 
sand golden sequil For this reason I spoke to Virgi 
Pasea, the masked cavalier, ur er the porti Are 
satisfied 2” 

Ten thous | en sequins!” said Ange Wha 
then, will you give to the w in herself if you shot 
er?” 

My hi f it will profit he 

But how « 1 re ! 

ymvV! her's erucif 

P h! she w 1] 7s ive los L piece { r 
ess copper.’ 

N no!” ex imed Th ’ we never lose 
has been earned like that. And now, Signor Ange 1 
the pretty actress, return ng her natur avety 
er, “any more questi ? or is your jea ros i} 
veused for the prese it? Why. v it a sombre s] t} 

itinually wear! you,t whoare all-powerful in \ 
[In vain I light up my house, my gardens; I cannot light up 


In vain I give you mu 
Prithee sn le.” 


aid the podesta, wreathing his visage 


1 smile upon your ¢ 
u return it not in gavety 


I do smile,” 











* Ca- 
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} sertainly needed the assurance of his word to cer- _ Joquial fervor was entire] ecked, and Thisbia had m ; a 
to what certainly gy ; sad os surely checkes aa A SHERIFF OUTWITTED. 
tify that it was a smile. You wonder, my dear Thisbia, difficulty in persuading him to go and join the other guests 
A . . . \la ‘ ‘ < ’ ' { 
that Iam not gay. I have heard your story—hear some- She herself, she said, would soon follow him, but she saw - ss Sq ne ' 
; - , : Dub e more hie nf . 
thing of mine. I am, as you say, all-powerful here in — her brother Rodolfo coming, and would first have a w Axe = ‘ persona 
E _" > ' us \ ‘ ] oT 
Padua, the sovereign and tyrant of this towu. But absolute with him. \ al 
= ry ; k the hint ] e = , 
as | am, above me—mark me, Thisbia—there is something ] time x the h i 
ereater—dark, full of shadows, terrible; there is Venice, 1 \ vewga uti i 
the state-inquisition, the Council of Ten. The Council of GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS : ' , 
Ten! speak of it ina whisper; there is always a listener , . y 
I 
, ' ’ 
near They are men whom! ne Knows, Wh know us MEN OF LETTERS, , : 
} 
] tho are visible in nor he fo S d cet 3 M i rt n 
all: who are visible in none of the f ind em i \ ~ of letters » tithe of di us meal — ' . 
‘7 - } } . 3 1 «} ‘ ; i \\ is 
of government, who are visible in every scaflold that Is — ought to have a settle sracte | as ree ; 
i ho ve 1 ds ot | < \ a ed w welllh 
raised; men who have their ha 1a head yours sense it mav « ‘ ea of t eneral s 
1 > i | 1 1 i 
mine, that of the doge himself; who wear no royal robe ES ae ~ tao = : ; : 
Inca) ntl . nat . ™ o} to il ¢ 
no ducai Mantie, no cr hing to designate them includedevervy de . P e} fo<e , 
. > ho. i I] < . ce. M 
eeye; who, for all t { power, have a few s¢ c ry pu f ba , . eads : ' 
r the } ; } « | 
ret signs, the spy and ullone men Wl weak to ind equity draughts w] " . . , 
the pe ple f Venice } I uch the | el ith of the { wed as P | in , ; 
: ’ et 
lion of St. Mark: fa mouth, which you may think Is | cence of D . , » of a ' . 
mute, but which speaks, nevertheless, with teri effe standing betwee e grea Ww , e large 
for ‘rie 7) t gs ' ' i+) ' ‘ N 
it cries to all that pa er e. at unce ind the hody of mere re ere P , 
wretch once den need is take nee taken, Is powerless sel and research else he | f inter] ers 
ys the worm. At Venice every thing isdone secretly, myste- — ean mentators { , ove : 
: urely. Conden } ted , . N eal e 
usiy, Surely. maemnbea, executed 1 one 1 see, are a ve this , nda { , me f talen , 
hear you; not a cry possible, nota look thatis returned by a A poet a S pire \ ' ative ette 
. ' et 
man eye; the victim has a gag, the execut er a mask Burns i i ‘ » ma , 
why did I speak just now of scaffolds ? At Venice me¢ hook-ma w Wee he: , 
jie not on the seatiold. They disappear. A m missing — mere s  o e true me , | 
from his family. What has become of him? Oh, the leads : ' , 
ia 
, ; , n 
wells, the canal Orla they could tell At night- suthor ‘ he ist ‘ 
time you may hear some 7 fall into the water; pa curt i \ 
" " ia 
hear it not. Venice r the rest, is ie and festivity otehe Bf cht ; 
music and t rches, condolas, theatres, and a carnival of five , ‘ ‘ s | 
‘ ' ‘ 
months. You, Thisbia, a comedian, see Venice only 1 this Ww eve atte 1 , 
i ' at 
side; I, who am a senator, know it on the ( ( be- petence he wv write ofte 
lieve me, there is in every pa in mine, in that of the he ca t write a | ‘ 
dogt A secret passage, uNnKNOW ve ma rot it, tha d f the , r \\ 
? y ] ’ 1 ] i . } , 
verses along the walis of every fevery cha Fent were I ‘ 
ry closet; a dark corridor, of which others have the neous author fF the 
’ 
kK ind whose winds r l Ig [ n { the « is { ( ~ 
men pass and repass utt unk ’ ‘ uy some the regular re : 
I erious business, in wh i l are pip lly ig- oe P c { r ‘ i. 
' 
norant! Ott i the night-time I have sat ! . - ‘ , 
t und heard eps Wl the w Uh \ ! wealtl pa \ | ‘ ea 
i i! Pu 1 Workma il ‘ ine " bid him ; , : 
j i ‘ ‘ i 
i k before the kK 3S ti rhe he ( ‘ I ) ive at least a ” . s | } 
the key of it. Madam, madam, the valet w Waits on! sane tee ¥ ' : ; 
sas] the friend w salu eis a sy e pries the imy . ; , 
} { S S ! <\ rs ' 
W ( est I ! RB S| \ i \ as he] ysed , 
wisas ) | 
es me l 1 | | pe 1 al 1 ! t 
| } rhis 
Indeed, sign inte isbia i. ailha r) 
' t V 
nean not you ( i ed po ! e true 1 ¢ " 
! ve \ 1 neve say tha u | eC! I \ l } ‘ . 
cas < ‘ ‘ ‘ sora p 
eat ha ees 1 ! in eve I 4 ] t ig ‘ + ‘ ure l ( 
i ‘ 
t hears me 18 an ea { 7 i every hing tha he ste to read 
’ ; ! 
ves me is a hand of The 7 vterrible' that f,ch o. pate é 
for a long e gently f en s I idden and emeelv: , , My } 
: , “eS , . ° Ve in me 
ess grasp. Mas I PE OE ae 
} Py ‘ ¢ ‘ < ’ , . 
= li t it 1 i s I " ly ‘ \ 
= tu re i 
i 
— make 1 ¢ err ¢ elea } 
} ) ) ) I have tw ‘ ] 
‘¢ ‘ ] ' . 
e that to-m mor ere shall ippear int are era » ie t 
i < re miserable \ shia tf et ris recn ] ~T eta t ies | 
' } - ' ; i 
f , " 
muse é " i vu he nu ries andr i i 
{ ly 2 j ; ‘ t 
\ R him md wh i r r the newspapers hee ete | ‘ ‘ 
rous place from wl he W ssue W it rue \ re fy) ite J ‘ 1 Poor P ‘ 
cp . r 
Padua—slave Ve r Le as mins : ; : 
<< . ' l 
Truly I pity vor replied T] whata f fu chin without the . . ‘ ‘ 
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another fellow whose face he had often seen in the Four- 
courts of Dublin. 3y the mortial,” said Bob, “I am done 
for :” for he saw in a momentthat Basset had waited until 
all the country people were employed at a distance, to come 
over and iake him. However, he was no ways discouraged, 
but brushing his way through the dragoons, he rode up be- 
side Basset’s gig, and taking a long pistol out of the holster, 
he began to examine the priming as cool as may be. 

* How are you, Nick Basset?” said Bob; “and where 
ure you going this evening ?” 

How are you, major ¢” said Basset, with his eve all the 
a 


while upon the pistol. “It is an unpleasant business 


mighty unpleasant business to me, Major Bob,” says he; 
"but the truth is, there is an execution against you, and 
Mr. Hennessy,—Mr. Hennessy— Major 


to come over with him, because as I 


my friend here, 
Mahon 
knew you 
“ Well, well,” said Bob, interrupting him. “ Have youa 
writ against me—is it me you want ?” 
"Nothing of the kind, Majer Mahon. God fi 


touch a hair of your head. It’s just a kind of capias, as I 


! } 
asked me 


rbid we'd 


may say, nothing more.” 
" And why did you bring the dragoons with you ?” 
Bob, looking at him mighty hard. 
Jasset looked ve ry sheepish, and didn’t 


said 


know what to 
say, but Mahon soon relieved him 

" Never mind, Nick, never mind, you can’t help your 
trade ; but how would you look if | was to raise the country 
on ye 2” 


* You wouldn't do the like, major—but surely if you did, 


the troops * 
"The troops!” said Bob: “ God help you! we'd be 
twenty—ay, thirtv to one. See now, if I give a whistle, 


this minute 


" Don't distress yourself, major,” said Basset, “for the 


decent people are a good six miles off at the bog, and 
couldn’t hear you if you whistled ever so loud.” 
The moment that he said this Bob saw that the old 


rogue was up to him, and began to wonder within himself 
what was the best to be done. 

* See now, Nick,” said he, “it isn’t like a friend to bring 
up all these red-coats here upon me, before my tenantry, 
disgracing me in the face of my people. Send them back to 
the town, and go up yourself with Mr. Hennessy there, and 
do whatever you have to do.” 

" No, no,” sereamed Hennessy, “I'll never part with the 
soldiers.” 

" Very well,” 


what will come of it.” 


said Bob, “take your own way and see 


e put spurs to his pony as he sak Ms, and Was jus 
He put s] to his] | It I just 


striking into a gallop, when Nick called out 

"Wait a bit, major, wait abit. Ifwe ieave the dragoons 
where we are now, will you give us your word of honor not 
nor let 


to hurt or molest us in the discharge of our duty 


any one else do so ?” 

" T will,” said Bob, “now that you talk reasonably; I'll 
treat you well.” 

Afier aliule parley it was settled that part of the dra- 
goons were to wait on the road, and the rest of them in the 
lawn before the house, while Nick and his friend were to go 
throuch the ceremony of seizing Bob’s effects, and make an 
inventory of every thing they could find. 

A mere matter of form, Major Mahon,” said he: “ we'll 
make it as short as possible, and leave a couple of men in 
possession ; and as | know the affair will be arranged ina 
few days 

“Of course,” says Bob, laughing; “nothing easier. So 
come along now and let me show you the way.” 

W hen they reached the house, Beh ordered up dinner at 
once, and behaved as politely as possible, telling them it 
was early and they would have plenty of time for every 
thing in the evening. But whether it was that they had no 
appetite just then, or that they were not over easy in their 
minds about Bob himself, they declined every thing, and 
began to set about their work. To it they went with pen 
and ink, putting down all the chairs and tables, the cracked 
china and the fire-irons, and at last Bob left them counting 
over about twenty pairs of old top-boots that stood along 
the wall of his dressing-room. 

" Ned,” said Bob to his own man, “ get two big padlocks 
and put them on the door of the hay-loft as fast as you 
can.” 


“Sure it empty, sir,” said Ned; “barrin’ the rats, 


is 
” 


there’s nothing in it. 
" Don't I know that as well as you,” said Bob; “ but can't 


you do as you are bid, and when you've done it, take the 
pony and 
throw the turf out of their carts and gatlop.up here as fast 
as they ean.” 


gallop over to the bog, and tell the people to 


1 


He'd scarcely said it when Nick called out, " Now, ma- || ning here and there, laughing-like mad, and Nick Basset 


jor, for the farm-yard, if you please.” And so taking Hen- 
nessy’s arm, he walked out, followed by the two big bai- 
liffs, that never left them for a moment. To be sure it was 
a great sight when they got outside and saw all the ricks 
and stacks as thick as they could stand ; and so they began 
counting and putting them down on paper, and the devil a 
thing they forgot, not even the boneens and the bantams, 
and at last Nick fixed his eye upon the little door into the 
loft, upon which now two great big padlocks were hanging, 

"I suppose it’s oats you have there, major 2” said he. 

" No, indeed,” said Bob, looking a little confused. 

‘* Maybe seed-potatoes?” said Hennessy. 
"Nor it neither,” said he. 
" Barley, it’s likely ?” cried Nick; “it is a fine dry loft.” 
" No,” said Bob, “it is empty.” 
And with that he endeavored to turn them away and get 
them back into the house ; 
fixing his eye upon the door, shook his head for a couple of 


but old Basset turned back, and 


minutes. 

Well,” said he, “for an empty loft it has the finest pair 
of padlocks I ever looked at. Would there be any objection, 
major, to our taking a peep into it ?” 

* None,” said Bob; “ but I haven’t a ladder that long in 
the place.” 

* [think this might reach,” said Hennessy, as he touched 
one with his foot that lay close along the wall, partly co- 
vered with straw. 

* Just the thing,’ 
his head and said nothing. 


*said Nick; 
With that they raised the lad- 


while poor Bob hung down 


der and placed it against the door. 

" Might I trouble you for the key, Major Mahon 2?” said 
Hennessy. 

"T believe it is mislaid,” said Bob, in a kind of sulky 
way, at which they both grinned at each other, as much 
as to say we have him now. 

‘You'll not take 
door 2?” said Nick. 


it amiss then, major, if we break the 


You may break it, and be hanged,” said Bob, as he 
stuck his hands into his pockets and walked away. 

" This will do,” cried one of the bailiffs, taking up a big 
stone as he mounted the ladder, fullowed by Nick, Hen- 
nessy, and the other. 

It took some time to smash the locks, for they were both 
strong ones, and all the while Nick and his friend were 
talking together in great glee, but poor Bob stood by him- 
self against a hay-rick, looking as melancholy as might be. 
At last the locks gave way and down went the door with 
The bailiffs stepped in, and then Nick and the 


It took them a couple of minutes to sa- 


a bang. 
others followed. 
tisfy themselves that the loft was quite empty, but when 
they came back again to the door, what was their surprise 
to discover that Bob was carrying away the ladder upon 
his shoulders to a distant part of the yard. 

" Holloa, major,” cried Basset, “ don’t forget us up here.” 

" Devil a fear of that,” said Bob, "few That know you 
ever forget you.” 

* We are quite satisfied, sir,” said Hennessy, “ what you 
said was perfectly correct.” 
it before, Mr. Hennessy ? 


You see what you have brought upon yourself.” 


“And why didn’t you believe 


"You are not going to leave us up here, sir,” cried Hen- 


nessy : “will you venture upon false imprisonment 2?” 


I'd venture on more than that, if it were needful; but 
when you get back don’t be pretending that | 


-little as you d 


see now, 


didn’t offer to treat you well eserved it. | 
asked you to dinner, and would have given you your skin 
full of wine afterwards, but you preferred your own dirty 
calling, and so take the consequences.” 

1 


While he was speaking a great cheer was heard, and 
all the country people came galloping into the yard with 
their turf cars. 

* Be alive now, my boys,” cried Bob. “How many cars 
have you 2” 

"Seventy, sir, here, but there is more coming.” 

© That ‘ill do,” 


away all the oats, and the wheat, the hay, barley, and po- 


said he: “so now set to work and earry 


tatoes; let some of you take the calves and the pigs, and 
drive the bullocks over the mountain to Mr. Bodkin’s; don’t 
leave a turkey behind you, boys, and make haste, for these 
gentlemen have so many engagements I can searcely pre- 
vail on them to pass more than a day or two amongst us.” 

Bob pointed as he spoke to the four figures that stood 
trembling at the hay-loft door. A loud cheer, and a roar 
of laughter to the full as loud, answered his speech ; and at 
the same moment to it they went, loading their cars with 
the harvest or the live stock as fast as they could; to be 
sure, such a scene was never witnessed—the cows bleat- 


ne 
ing, 


Ing, pigs grunt 


himself swearing like a trooper the whole time that he'd 
| have them all hanged at the next assizes. Would you he. 

lieve, the harvest it took nearly three weeks to bring home 

was carried away that night and scattered all over the 

country at different farms where it never could be traced 

all the cattle too were taken away, and before sunrise there 
wasn’t as much as a sheep or a lamb left to bleat on th, 
lawn. 

The next day Bob set out on a visit to a friend at sv 
distance, leaving directions with his people to liberate th, 
gentlemen in the hay-loft in the course of the afternoon 
The story made a great noise in the country, but befor 
people were tired laughing at it an action was entered 
against Bob for false imprisonment, and heavy damazes 
awarded against him: so that you may see there was a 
kind of poetic justice in the manner of his capture, for afi 
all it was only trick for trick.—Dr. Lever. 


MOUNT VERNON, 
The house is a low, ancient structure of two st 
with a kitchen range on either side, forming a semi-cir 
The front |} 


two entrances, and a beautiful bower, studded with hya- 


It is of wood, carved in imitation of stone. As 
cinths, stretches out to the principal entrance to the grounds 
while the whole is ornamented with fine trees and shrubs 
On either side of this lawn are the gardens, conservatories 
&ec. In the rear of the house is a piazza, supporting the 
roof, with small square pillars, upon which, as well as its 
From t 


another smooth lawn extends to the bank of the Potoma: 


stone floor, the action of time is too visible. 


and here, upon a jutting point of land, sits, in quiet beauty 
a little pillared temple. Its base is laved by the water 


“ Where the sunbeams quiver in silvery smile.” 


and we could not help picturing it as the favorite re: 
place ofits noble owner. 

The rooms are mostly small, with an air of comfort about 
them. The library is fitted with plain book-cases, but from 
it, as from other parts of the house, almost every object of 
interest, as having belonged to the family, has been rem 
ed. 


There Is, however, an old globe, one or two picture S 
some few books, and cift of 


the key of the Bastile, (the g 
LaFayette,) still remaining. The drawing-room is lofty, and 
handsomely stuccoed. The mantel is a rare and beautiful 
work of art. It was a gift from Italy, and represents, in a 
particularly happy manner, the pursuits of the Father of 
his Country in his retirement. It is of the finest white Ita- 
lian marble, with the front exquisitely chiseled. In the 
centre is a group of domestic animals, and a maid with a 
milking-pail, holding by the hand a child, who seems 
shrinking from the too rude caress of a greyhound. In the 
back-ground is the setting sun, and its delicate rays seem 
more like the tracery of the pencil than the work of th 
chisel. On the right isa pair of horses detached from a 
plough, one of which a man is just mounting from a fence 
In the rear is a stile, on which a boy is sitting, and around 
are scattered implements of husbandry. The left represents 
a well, with a trough, into which a little damsel is empty- 
her bucket of 
crowd of ge 


water, and around her is gathered a 


ing 


ats, sheep, oxen, &c. all wearing that air ot 
content which we can readily faney for Mount Vernon 
The 
j 


hearth is of mosaic, and the shelf supported by fluted 


umns of clouded marble. A short visit to the gardens 
and conservatories, from which we were allowed some to- 
kens of 


ness of the hour that we must return to the city. 


by the late- 


From a 


our pil grimag and were warned 
lemon-tree, said to | 


Washington himself, 


superb iave been planted by Ger 


we brought away a rich memento 


the brightest day in all our calendar, the memory 
which will ever linger in our hearts, a quiet and | ly 
scene ( 
ANDROMEDA. 
The following is Linnwus’ reason for thus naming this 


shrub, of those bog-plants not half so mt 
be 


ng of Andromeda, as described 


delicate one 
"As I contemplated 1 


hw the 


cultivated as it deserves to 


could not help think 








poets—a virgin of most exquisite beauty and unrivalie 

charms. The plant is always fixed in some turfy hillock wu 
the midst of the swamps, as Andromeda herself was chain- 
ed to a rock in the sea, which bathed her feet, as the fresh 


As the distressed virgin 
8 


water does the root of the plant. 


hothon 
nell . 


east down her blushing face through excessive a 
so does the rosy-colored flower hang its head, growing pa- 
ler and paler till it withers away. At length comes Derse- 
us, in the shape of summer, dries up the surrounding wa- 


rend the d 


} 
onsters, ering umsel a 


ters and destroys the 1 


fowl cackling, men and women all rune |. fruitful mother, who then carries her head erect 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Hore Lescik, or Early Times in Massachusetts. By the author of “ The 
Linwoods,” * Live aad Let Live,” &c Harper aad Brothers 

It is needless at this late day to expatiate on the beauties 
of Hope Leslie, or the merits of the authoress. It is only 
necessary to announce the republication of the novel, after 
an ordeal of ten years existence, to ensure it a rapid sale. 
We rejoice at the new proof of Miss Sedgwick’s increasing 
popularity afforded by the publishers finding the demand 
for this tale sufficient to authorize its reprint in the present 
yeat form. It will have to most readers all the freshness 
of novelty, and all will be again delighted with the bene- 
yolent feeling, delicate sentiment, and truly American spi- 
rit which characterize all the writings of Miss Sedgwick. 
JouNSONIANA, Or Supplement to Boswell. Being Anecdotes and Sayings of 

Dr. Johnson, collected from Piozzi, Hawkins, &c. Edited by J. Wilson 
Croker. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 

The “Great Bear” constellation of English literature 
probably litle thought that posterity would take more in- 
terest in the pointed fragments of his dogmatic conversa- 
ion preserved by his satellite Boswell, than in the ela- 
borate productions to which these gossipings were the 
mere relief and by-play. But the acute observauons on men 
and manners, the profound views in metaphysics and theo- 
logy, the sound decisions in literature, the emphatic coun- 
sels of morality, the cutting sarcasms on folly, even the 
weaknesses, the superstitions, the very abruptness of words 
and tone which have been so well Daguerreotyped by Bos- 
well, form one of the most attractive volumes in the lan- 
uage. The subject is not however exhausted. The late 
Secretary of the English Admiralty has here collected 
from various sources other memorabiia, and his work isa 
worthy companion to its predecessor. 

Georce Sr. Georce Jcutan, the Prince; by Henry Cockton, author of 
‘Valeatine Vox,” “Stanley Thorn,” &c. Philadelphia, Carey & Hurt. 
This volume belongs to a class very popular at the pre- 

sent day, but totally unworthy of the name of literature. 

Like “Harry Lorrequier,” “Charles O'Malley,” &c. to which 

however it is far inferior, it pleases the reader with an ani- 

wal excitement of incident and adventure, fun and frolic, 
uarrow escapes and feats of bodily prowess, which produce 
an exhilaration as unintellectual as that of a good dinner or 

a glass of wine. When the book is closed, a stupifying 

sense of past excitement remains, but not a single new 

idea or valuable thought has been gleaned from the mass 
of verbiage waded through. Stil such books will continue 
io be read, and therefore written. 

Butwer’s Devereux has been added by the Harpers to 
their neat and cheap “ Library of Select Novels.” The 
careful and graphic sketch of the character of Bolingbroke 
which it contains, gives it a value independent of its inter- 
estasa romance. The author states that it pleased him 
better than either of the two which preceded it, because 
the execution more exactly corresponded with the design. 

Anew Penny Paper, entitled “ The Morning Chronicle,” 
has been issued by John M. Moore, well known by his con- 
nection with the Brother Jonathan. Its chief peculiar fea- 
tures are a department devoted to English, Irish, and Scotch 
news, and a daily report of the proceedings at the Watch- 
house; which are well executed, but show a phase of hu- 
man nature which we do not consider very desirable for 


general study. 


Tue Lapy's Mvsicat Lr 


seventeen pieces of music, quadrilles, marches, waltzes, 


ARY for September contais 


ballads, &e. twelve of which are original, and among 
which we particularly noticed a very sweet original song, 


called “ Kindness.” 


zines, Blackwood's, Bentley's, and the 


Tre Aveust Ma 
Dublin University, have been republished by Mr. Mason, 
102 Broadway. In the first, “Caleb Stukely,” attributed 
by some to the author of “ Ten Thousand a Year,” is con- 
tinued, but in an inferior style of morbid sentimentality. 
The best thing in the number is a burlesque and annihila- 


ig review of “ Pan, a Pastoral.” 


The secs nd presents even 
more than its usual variety of amusing tales and sketches, 
ind continues Mrs. Butler's account of her visit to Georgia, 
Which increases in severity, and contains only one sentence 
of praise, and that too a qualified one, where she says of 
the Astor House, that there 
provided you pay as they please.” The last continues " Jack 


Hinton,” with its usual medley of power and humor, and 


“you may live as you please, 


adds to its other variety the exciting, though not very moral 


tale of Pauline Butler 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have been informed that the tale of “ The Forget-me- 
not,” in the last numb 


original, and 


which was furnished to us as 
paid for accordingly, isa fransiat a ofe 


Fre nch stort , another version ¢ f which had before a peare- 


ed. We suppress the name of the person from whom we re- 
ceived it until we can see him and hear his explanation. 
We have noticed a semilar case in the last Fraser's Maga- 

ne, where a story appears as original, while itis rea a 


literal translation of one y Paul de kK 


posse SS20Nn,. 
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The Prose of Poets 


poet Campbell in his “ Life of Petrarch” has led a late re- 


The comparative failure of the 


viewer of his work to lay down the maxim that “ Excel- 
lence in verse, as a general rule, destroys prose, and the 
contrary.” This doctrine does not seem to accord with 
either the suggestions of reason or the testimony of litera- 
ture, If the perfects n ol prose be the expression ol 
thought, in a clear, forcible and elegant manner, who 
would be so likely to succeed in it as those whose voca- 
tion leads them to acquire the most c pious Vv cabulary. 


to analyze the most delicate shades of meaning, and to re- 


produce their own feelings and impressions in the mind of 


their readers ? Poetical ability is a proof of activity, acute- 
ness, and de pth of mind and feeling, and these are the very 
A vivid 


imagination superadded to these qualities can be of no dis- 


qualities required in a successful writer of prose. 


service, to say the least. That poets do not write prose in 
preference to poetry is no proof of their inability to do so. 
Because a bird flies, we do not say that its choice of that 
rapid and graceful motion is a proof that it cannot walk. 
Ability to overcome the greater difficulty involves power 
over the lesser, and skill in one department implies com- 
mand over the other; though we would stop short of Dr. 
Johnson's dogma, that in mental, as in bodily sight, a man 


tS may 





can see just as far to the east as to the west. Pr 
not write fluently, from the very abundance of their ideas, 
(in accordance with the old simile of the crowd coming out of 
the chureh-door,) and from the care they bestow on pe lish- 
ing their rough diamonds; but they will write clearly, im- 
pressively and feelingly, and what more is needed? Buta 
single example is more convincing to many minds than a 
dozen theoretical arguments, and illustrations crowd in 
upon us from all quarters. Petrarch himself was for a cen- 
tury better known by his prose tracts than by his amatory 
sonnets, and though the gradual desuetude of the Latin as 
a literary language has allowed them to pass into partial 
oblivion, they still evince far greater compass and ec mpre- 
hensiveness of mind than the poetry which has immortal- 
ized him and his Laura. Milton's prose has all the strength 
and magnificence of his poems. One powerful sentence is 
heaped upon another, and the accumulating force of argu- 
ment rolls on like an advancing avalanche, gaining height 
and breadth and volume, and falling with irresistible vio- 
lence on the obstacles which oppose it. Cowley’s fanciful 
verses art quite equalle d by his essays, some of the phrase Ss 
in which (such as his wish for “'a small house and a large 
garden”) from their happiness of thought and expression 
have almost passed into proverbs. Pope, Cowper and Gray 
if their poems were annihilated, would be remembered by 
their correspondence, graceful, feeling and reflective 
and abundantly worthy of the authors of the ° Essay 
n Man,’ the ‘Task,’ and the ‘Elegy.’ Byron wrot 
comparatively little prose, but his style was always nervous 
emphatic, and to the Pp nt. It had all he ease and mur n 
‘ { the fk lieitv of his verse tt needs no defence of the 
beauty of the words and sentences which form the magn 
sp ll of these romances, whose enchantment extends from 
the Jofiiest palace to the lowliest hut in Christendom ; his 


merits as a poet would rather be disputed, but the voice of 


the caviller would be hushed by the beauty of "The Lady 
of the Lake,’ or unheard amid the melody of ' The Lay oi 
the Last Minstrel.’ The gorgeous imagination of Coleridas 
gilded every thing he produced, and the author of The 


Ancient Mariner’ and ‘ Christabel’ must always stand near 
the summit of Parnassus; but his poetry scarcely surpasses 
his prose, whose harmonious periods, copious eloquence 
clearness of thought, and beauty of expression, make it a 


model of style. Shelley's posthumous essays, given to the 


world by the affectionate pride of his widow, display a re- 
finement, polish and affluence of language equal to those 


which distinguish ‘Prometheus unbound’ and ' The Cenei 


W ordsworth, in his ‘ Prefaces,’ * Convention of Cintra,’ and 
‘Essay on Epitaphs,’ shows the same power of expressing 
the more thoughtful moods of the human soul, which give 
their chief value to the ‘Ode,’ and to the ‘ Excursion.’ 
Leigh Hunt, even in the absence of ‘Rimini,’ and ‘ The 


Palfrey,’ would be pronounced a poet by any jury of men 


with hearts and heads, on the sole testimony of his exqui- 


site effusion, beginning, ‘Sleep breathes at last from out 


thee ;’ and his prose style is unrivalled in its fascination 


and attraction, overflowing with graceful thoughts and 
phrases, subtile shades of m ig | vily dis ted 
pore i nade meaning happuy discriminated, 
a delightful buovancy and bheartiness of feeling, a benevo- 
lent and inspiriting view of human life, a vividness of expres- 
sion almost equalling that of the conception, and a cheerful- 
ness and brillianey w h make his essays seem written 
with a sunbeam. Who questions the poetical rank of Wil- 


son, in the face of ‘The Isle of Palms,’ and‘ The City of u 


Plague ;’ and who can fail to appreciate the prose beauties 
of the same author in his ‘ Lights and shadows of Scottish 
Life,’ or in the gushes of eloquence which he pours into 


Blackwood, under the name of Christopher North? His 


thusiasm and warmth of feeling are faithfully 


earnest en 

rendered in his style, through whose transparent but rich- 
lyv-colored medium his th ughts are seen distinctly, but 
vet tinged coud: se, as inthe warm hues of a Claude 
Loraine glass. Coming to our own land. we find the ‘ Paul 
Felton’ of Dana as popular ; his "Bueeaneer ;’ and in 
Longfellow’s ‘Hyperion’ the same thoughtful fancy luxu- 
riates as in his ‘ Psalr f Life.” But the single mstance 
of Bryant is alone sufficient to refute the theory which we 
oppose, unless he were to be ed asa brilliant excepuon 
to the rule. His powers as a prose writer have been chiet- 
y shown m his edit riais, which make fl wers bloom in 
the desert of | lities. His thoughts are always expressed 


with terseness, pomt, and elegance, and illustrated by feli- 
‘itous similes and happy applications of the reminiscences 
of a well-stored and fertile mind. His friends may be par- 
doned for wishing that his abilities of this kind were less 
eminent, so that he more easily induced to devote 


his whole soul to the cultivation of the tield of poetry, 


where all parties could unite in admiring the results of his 
labors 
We freely admit the weakness and occasional puerilities 


of Campbell's prose, but would attribute it to the senility 


of the writer, and not to his poetical genius. The same de- 


fects are found ‘n his late volume of verse, which offers a 


sad contrast to the poems which created his fame. We 


1) 


will not all ! 


w even him to be a proof of the doctrine which 
we controvert. It is true that his prose is now faulty, 
though with occasional flashes of beauty, but so is his 


poetry too; and until we see equally poor essays produced 


in the days of his poetical prime, we will continue to main- 
tain that the best p ssible stvle is the prose of poets 
Manhattan Is The environs of the city never look- 
ed more beautiful than at present The frequent rams ol 
the past summer have called out an unusually abundant 
and verdant vegetation, and every tree is covered with rich 
foliage, and the projecting rocks are almost hidden by the lux- 
uriance of the herbage. We regret to learn that these beauties 
have been accompanied by much sickness among the fami- 


] 


lies residing upon the island. Fevers and agues have been 


very prevalent, and in some parts almost epidemic. The 
ire attributed to the operations of the Corporation in ope 
ma me | t and avenue at grades different from the 
ngmal level of the ground, by which the little strean 
which abound in the ravine ive been diverted from the: 
natural course to the river, and have formed stagna 
. nds and generated efth i which may very possibly 
have produced these injurious effects on the health of the 
residents. The result is, that many of the finest places on 
the island are deserted by their owners, and let for a mere- 
ly nomimal rent to nulkmen and gardene who have be- 
come in some degree acclimated and are willin endure 
the nuisance If the cause be the one which we have sug 
ested, it behoves the proper flice to look the matter 
ynd amend it 

) Eng t Jaterat \ serv l essays on this sub- 
ect, by W A. Jones, has for e time mstituted an at- 
tractive feature in the Church Record” of Dr. Hawkes 
Thev display anust familiarity with the authors of the 

den age ol Eng erature ind are written ma 


rracetul a piquant st \ i mvests the sumect with 
ew inter The criticisms are distinguished by much 
acuteness and inaiy i a \ and many interesting 
topies are « aterally discussed. If some discriminating 


publisher would ul preserve the series in a 


and the reading publie good service 


more permanent and worthy form, he would do buth 
' 


hirmnse 
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LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. neatness and lastingness are great objects in the choice. 
The September fashions have not yet lost much of that Dresses of this kind are mostly plain—sleeves plain and 


or ch T toilette . — lat ‘ . 

airy grace and lightness which have distinguished them rathershort. This toilette is rende red complete by an ap 
ah . la kitchen. of the s —— . =. 4 

during the season. The chief peculiarities in the present ai la kitchen, of the same material as the dress. Walk 

and morning dresses are still being made very simple. 


month are the length of the robe, the tightness of the 
sleeves, which are confined by half a dozen buttons, and 
the band down the front of the dress studded with buttons 


and fringed with lace. The hair is worn in bands, the 


THE GARDENER. 


High-sounding words our worthy gardener cets, 


hat is of white satin, trimmed with delicate pink ribands And at his club to wondering swains repeats ; 
and ornamented with roses. A silk scarf. of a faint lilac, He there of Rhus and Rhododendron speaks, 
falls over a rose-colored robe of pou de sow. With a neat And Allium calls his onions and his leeks. 
fichu, an embroidered handkerchief, and well-titting white Nor weeds are now ; from whence arose the weed, 
gloves, the lady’s costume is complete. Searce plants, fair herbs, and curious flowers proceed ; 
W here cuckoo-pints and dandelions sprung, 
HOUSEWIVES’ FASHIONS IN KENTUCKY. (Gross names had they our plainer sires among, 
Morn 4 Dri Ss. A d ul I upe ol white home-made Phe ” Arums, there Le wo ne 
5 And Artemisia 


linen, and showing the neat needle-work of a thrifty house- 


rrows where wormwood grew.—C 


! 


wife under the jupe; ornaments home-made, and upper A Sicn.—It is said that the best sien a drv-goods mer 


*sS decorate n suite; the corsage easy ; coiffure a la na- : - : 
dre dle rated ¢ . ‘ he cors 5* a : chant can raise in the West in order to make a ready sale 


tony Deny wat te Sg _ merrvalgragein . me oe for his goods, is not married. The suggestion is pretty good, 
aterial as , Ss, an sce g in graceful folds 1 sce - 
= erial ye te rom, a 2 “ ty - > sceful f ™ ’ but it does not go far enough. The following, written on 
» fro » corsage, the folds the sleeve caught up 1) te , 
or appadie the corsag ne ds in the sleeve « tugh ul a sign ina New England village, was better: “" Dry Goods; 
with a rose; the hair simply adorned with a bunch of roses is Relies Mietoue: whe weidles 66 oat muewvied.” Shis clan 
miled at sunrise . ue . 
culled lange . ; drew ali kinds of custom. The single ladies went of « 
Evening Dress. A dress of small-figured light-colored " P 
: and the married men always told their wives to go, under 
cheap and lasting domestic, the front of the jupe made to eating 1 one 
. the impression that they ( lid easily cheat so 
turn back, so as [o show the breadth of he me manutacture 
underneath. ENT 


All these costumes are very beautiful, and decided to be ' 


Those lips are two twinn’d cherries dyed in blushes, 


the most favorite ones. Which those fair suns above, with their bright beams, 


Bonnets.—Of bonnets there are several varieties, while Reflect upon and ripen. Sweetest beauty 
each variety is varied according to the taste of the wearer. Bow down those branches. that the longing tast« 
oo ’ P eB hn . we emailer a age : . 
The dress-honnets, of calico and pasteboard, vulgarly called Of the faint looker-on may meet those blessings, 
sun-bonnets, are decidedly the most useful and elegant, And taste and live.—Beaumont and F, 


especially when trimmed with a bunch of fresh culled 


flowers. Drooping flowers are not much worn. Printed and published every Saturday by the proprietor, 
Walking Dresses.—The style of these dresses is but lit- Daniel Fanshaw, at his Bookstore, 148 Nassa.-street. 


tle varied from last month. Capes are still in vogue. The Terms five dollars per annum, payable in advance 
All letters must be post paid, and directed to the publisher. 


lighter fabrics will be generally worn, though cheapness, :; ' ' 
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